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THE SYNTHETIC AND THE ANALYTIC. 


KNOWLEDGE is acquired mostly in one of two ways. In one of 
these ways the mind passes along by simple steps until it reaches a 
result, or until it generalizes simple elements into a conclusion; in 
the other it assumes the result or conclusion, and then traces out the 
simple elements, upon which such result or conclusion must be based. 

This is an important fact for teachers and should ever be kept 
clearly in mind. It is discernible in every stage of mental growth, 
from the Primary School to the University. In the earliest stage, 
the mind, following one way, fastens first upon the thing and then 
gives it its name; following the other, it fastens, first upon the name 
and then defines it. Later: in one way the mind takes simple ideas, 
and with them builds up a sentence or a proposition ; in the other, 
it seizes first upon the sentence or proposition, and then analyzes it. 
Still later: in one way, the mind accumulates facts until the Law 
which accounts for them is established ; in the other, it first supposes 
the Law to exist, and then attempts to make the facts accord with its 
requisition. In the earlier of these stages, the two ways are styled 
the Synthetic and the Analytic methods of investigating truth ; in 
the later they are styled the Inductive and the Deductive Systems of 
Philosophy. 


Vor. XIV. No. 1. 1 





The Synthetic and the Analytic. 


By carefully examining these two methods of acquiring knowledge, 
it will be readily seen that the Synthetic is the only proper method to 
be adopted with children, in giving them the understanding of any 
subject under consideration. But after the understanding of the 
subject is fairly secured, by following out the relations of all the sim- 
ple elements upon which the result depends ; then the Analytic should 
be adopted, in order to give them the power of making a practical 
application of their knowledge to the various purposes of life. The 
Analytic or the Deductive system may be employed to a limited 
extent, by mature minds, in reaching results and establishing laws; 
but it must always be used with caution, for it is responsible for those 
systems of error, which Bacon and many others labored so resolutely 
to overthrow. The truth of these statements will be more apparent 
as we advance. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


In no department of an educational course is error in teaching 
attended with such fatal consequences as in the Primary School. 
This may be assumed from the fact that at this period the child has 
no self-regulating power to correct error. If he is allowed to repeat 
over names without knowing the things to which the names belong, 
he is acquiring a habit, the disastrous effects of which he will fee] 
through his whole life. It should be remembered that a child never 
needs a name for a thing, until he has some idea of the thing to which 
the name applies. Who does not remember “committing to memory” 
all the definitions in Geography without committing to the under- 
standing one half of them. To know the name of a thing without 
knowing the thing itself, is no possible advantage to any one; but a 
knowledge of a thing even without knowing its name, may be of real 
advantage. Children, like men, will manage in some way to express 
an idea, if they are in full possession of it, even though they can not 
do it technically. 

For example, a little boy has seen his father cut wood with an ax, 
but suppose he has not yet learned its name, if he wishes to speak of 
it, he will call it “the thing that papa cuts wood with.” If he now be 
told that the name of that thing is az, he will readily substitute the 
name for his descriptive sentence. This is following the natural 
order of thing’, and from this natural order the teacher should draw 
a practical lesson. A discerning teacher will see in this act of the 
child’s mind, the earliest process of generalizimg simple elements into 
a single term, and this is truly synthetic 
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Let now the Analytic method be adopted and what will be the 
result? The child finds the term az, and the labor is to give him an 
idea of the thing, to which the name applies. If he has seen an ax, 
the description may suggest to his mind the thing seen, and the idea 
is reached at once. But this would be the Synthetic and not the 
Analytic process. We must suppose that he has never seen an ax, 
in order to have the Analytic apply. Under this condition, the 
difficulty of conveying to his mind the true idea of an ax will be very 
apparent. The skillful teacher would, in this case, resort to analogy ; 
that is, he would present to the child something with which he was 
familiar and show him how that thing differed from the ax; or he 
would draw a picture of it; or indeed adopt almost any method, 
before he would resolve it into its elementary properties, and attempt 
to give the idea in this way. 

From this we see that the Synthetic and not the Analytic is the 
true method of teaching for Primary Schools. Also we see the 
importance of having a great deal of “Object teaching” in these 
schools. The rule should be, things first and then their names. 


INTERMEDIATE AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The two methods are, however, better seen in the more complex 
processes of thought, which are carried on in the more advanced 
grades of schools. Fora long time, it was claimed, and even now is 
still claimed, by some, that Latin grammar should be taught before 
English grammar, for the reason that pupils taught in this way, un- 
derstood English grammar much better than those taught with the 
order inverted. It is very reasonable that this should have been the 
fact, for in translating Latin, the child is obliged to take simple ideas, 
and construct them into sentences, which of course is purely ‘syn- 
thetic; while the old method of teaching English grammar by pars- 
ing, is purely analytic; and the synthetic should always be taken 
first in order. 

So in arithmetic. Learn the rule first and then do the examples is 
the old method; that is, take the result first, and then follow back and 
see how you reached it. The proper order is, do the examples first, 
and then learn the rule. The truth is, the child is not capable of car- 
rying on the analytic process, until‘he has first passed over the same 
ground by the synthetic process. If the rule be learned before 
any examples are worked, instead of securing any truly analytic 
mental action, it simply serves the purposes of a key, and very little 
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mental action of any kind is secured. As well may the teacher show 
the pupil how to work every example and problem as to have the 
book show him. 

The object of these remarks is not to discourage Analytic teaching 
by any means, but only to give it its true place. Some teachers at- 
tempt it with little children in their earliest exercises in mental 
arithmetic. Allowing them to reach no result, without analyzing it, 
and carefully explaining the processes by which it was reached. This 
makes a lesson very tedious, for a little child may be very sure of the 
correctness of his result, without being able to form his language into 
syllogisms, so as logically to demonstrate its correctness. A wiser 
course undoubtedly is, to give one, or perhaps two questions, to be care- 
fully analyzed and explained, and to require that the analysis of these 
be very perfect; and then to spend the rest of the time, in securing 
accuracy and facility in reaching results) Much more mental dis- 
cipline and practical power will be acquired in this way. Some 
facility in reaching results must be acquired, before analysis can be 
practiced to much advantage; but thorough analysis is the ultimate 
object to be gained. Anything short of this will fail to secure the 
highest practical power to the pupil. 

From these remarks, we see the true province of the two methods 
of teaching, in the more advanced grades of schools; namely, the 
Synthetic for gaining a knowledge of principles; and the Analytic 
for gaining the power of applying them. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


It is not the place here to enter into any extended discussion of 
the Inductive and the Deductive systems of Philosophy. But it 
may not be amiss to make a few simple statements, showing that they 
are in no way essentially different from the Synthetic and Ana- 
lytic methods of investigating truth, which the mind constantly prac- 
tices in its early exercises. We have seen, that in the Synthetic 
process, the mind passes from the parts to the whole, reaching the 
whole as an ultimate conclusion ; and that the Analytic is the reverse 
of this process. This accords fully with Lord Bacon’s definitions of 
the two systems of Philosophy. 

The dogmas of Plato and Aristotle, and the assumed phantasms 
of the Peripatic school, had kept all Metaphysical Philosophy, for 
many centuries, in a state of blind conjecture; when Bacon, Des- 
cartes and Locke inversed the order of investigation, sweeping away 
all conjecture, and building upon the sure foundation of primary 
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truths, and with elementary mental operations. The former assumed 
a wrong conclusion and therefore viewed everything from a wrong 
stand-point ; while the latter assumed nothing, and therefore viewing 
everything iff its true light, finally reached results sure as the eternal 
laws of truth. 

So also in Physical Philosophy. Astronomers had been groping 
for ages, through the labyrinths of Ptolemy’s cycle and epicycle con- 
jectures ; and the profane were beginning to call ;the works of Infi- 
nite Wisdom, works of complicate folly; when at length they found 
that they were making deductions from a proposition utterly false. 
But reversing their order of investigation, and beginning with well- 
authenticated observations and facts, and taking in the carefully 
demonstrated laws of Kepler and Newton, they went forward by sure 
steps until they reached the truth; and the truth evinced the Infinite 
wisdom of the Creator, and at the same time the infinite folly of the 
creature. Thus, we see that the Inductive, like the Synthetic reasons 
from parts to the whole; and that the Deductive like the Analytic, 
reasons from the whole to its parts; and that all are parts of one 
great system. 

Our limits will not allow any satisfactory treatment of this subject ; 
but if these few remarks should awaken in any teacher a desire to 
look more carefully into the nature of his work ; and should lead him 
to fix in his mind more definitely, the true province of these two 
methods of instruction, our most sanguine hope will be realized. 


SUBSTANCE AND SHOW. 


In this age of high steam-pressure for show, when so much of en- 
ergy is expended in rearing superstructures, and so little in laying 
foundations, teachers should be especially guarded. There is great 
temptation, to leave the substantial and fundamental, where faithful 
and earnest labor makes very sparing manifestations; and to direct at- 
tention to the more special and ornamental, where a little labor makes 
a very noticeable display. And not only is the teacher prompted to 
this course by selfish motives, but he is also often urged to it by pa- 
rents. Parents like to have their children distinguished for some- 
thing. If, therefore, a child happens to show any special aptness in 
any particular branch of study, then the parent will request that that 
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branch may receive careful attention. And most certainly here is 
the very point where the teacher can strike so as to make every blow 
tell to his own advantage; therefore the child is pushed forward in 
this branch to the neglect of others, and thereby the true founda- 
tion of his education is broken up, and the balance of his mental de- 
velopment destroyed. 

Again, there is perhaps, a growing disposition to introduce gala 
days and manipulating exercises just for the amusement of such vis- 
itors as can appreciate nothing more substantial. Nothing should be 
said disparagingly of these exercises, provided they are kept in their 
proper places ; especially manual exercises, in primary and interme- 
diate schools, should be practiced much more extensively than they 
now are. But in many schools a few of these exercises are learned, 
and then practiced only when visitors are present. Such exercises 
are, of course, wholly void of substance and ought to occasion no ap- 
probation, but rather censure. These exercises should always hold 
a secondary place, since they in no way constitute the objects of 
the school. They should be regarded as recreations, and as such 
should have a definite place in each half-day’s exercises. 

The desire of show, also often predominates with teachers in their 
choice of schools or of classes. To be a teacher of geography, arith- 
metic, and grammar, is too common-place; and to be a teacher of a 
primary school can only be mentioned with many palliating explana- 
tions ; but to be a teacher of French, music, or drawing, or of any 
of the ornamental branches, has a very charming sound. But who- 
ever looks with disrespect upon any of the substantial departments 
of educational labor, will not be likely to grace any position as a 
teacher. Such seek not to do honor to their position, but to have 
their position do honor to them. They should be looked upon with 
suspicion by themselves, and by all who have the best interests of 
education at heart. 

There are two classes of teachers which form a living embodiment 
of substance and show. A teacher of the one class possesses a well 
disciplined mind and always takes an enlarged view of his work. He 
sees in every child coming into the school-room a composition of ger- 
minating powers and emotions, for the symmetrical development of 
which he feels responsible. In assigning him to his classes, he is not 
governed by mere caprice, nor the child’s wishes; but carefully in- 
forming himself of his present attainments, and knowing the adapta- 
tion of each study to develop mind, he will select one from each 

‘of the three fundamental departments of study (unless the child is 
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very young) well suited to adjust his present powers, and to build 
them up in perfect symmetry. Nor will he rest satisfied with his 
own present attainments in knowledge, but will be constantly extend- 
ing his investigations into the hitherto unexplored fields of science, 
and be especially fond of reasoning from first principles. Such a 
teacher thus feeding upon substance, becomes the very embodyment 
of it, and will be very sure to develop it in his pupils. 

A teacher of the other class often possesses a drifting sort of mind, 
and always takes a contracted view of his work. He regards the 
child not as possessing powers and emotions, but as possessing vacant 
depositories into which knowledge may be stowed. In selecting 
studies for any child, he does not look to development, but to that 
which will appear best. In arranging the exercises of his school, 
those which make display must stand first, all others must have a 
secondary place. His own studies he entirely neglects, except such 
as he can bring into immediate use. He never reasons from first 
principles ; and in his reading, any pieces which discuss principles 
relating to his profession even, he carefully avoids. He likes to read 
narratives of school incidents; and especially items of experience 
from successful teachers, because these he can counterfeit. Indeed, 
his highest success depends upon his ability to counterfeit. At best, 
he is but a servile imitator, a mere quack, copying the prescriptions 
of thinking men. Such a teacher has no substance in himself, and 
hence can produce none in his pupils. 

We need thinking men; authors and not transcribers ; teachers 
who will work from principle, looking not to outer appearances, but 
to inner development and power. With such teachers there will be 
less of brilliant display and show found in our schools, and more of 
real man-making substance. 





COMPLETING THE SQUARE. 


Peruaps no part of Algebra perplexes the beginner more than the 
process of “ Completing the Square.” This is undoubtedly owing in 
a great measure, to the obtuse and unsatisfying manner in which 
most of our authors treat the subject. 

The first principle to be noticed. in preparing for this process is, 
that every perfect or complete square contains a double set of prime 
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factors, thus—12z’ is not a complete square, for its prime factors are, 
32.222; but if we introduce another 3, the double set of prime factors 
is complete, and the square is also complete. A few examples may 
be given in completing monomial squares, showing that the end may 
be reached, either by division, that is, by cancelling such prime factors 
as are single, or by multiplication, that is, by introducing such as will 
make all double. Thus, introduce the smallest factors possible, to 
make the following perfect or complete squares, 12, 18, 20, 8x”, 282°, 
4ax*, 9(a4-b)2’, 18ab*x*. 

But Completing-the Square is applied not to monomials, but to 
binomials. Hence, it is necessary next, to examine some of the 
simplest properties of the square of the binomial. 

Squaring the binomial x+a it becomes x*42ax-+-a*; from which 
we derive the following principles : 

1. The square of every binomial must consist of three terms. 

2. The first and third terms must be complete monomial squares. 

8. The second term must be a product, having for its factors the 
root of the first term and twice the root of the third. 

With these principles it will be readily seen, that if two terms of a 
binomial square be given, the wanting term may be supplied, and 
the square made complete. Complete the following: x*+2az, z*— 
12az, a*x*+-2ac, x* 4a", 2ax+a. 

If the second term be an odd number, fractions must be introduced, 
thus z*4ax=b. From the principles already given, we see that the 
first member of this equation, constitutes two terms of the square of a 
binomial, for one is a complete monomial square, and the other is a 
product containing the root of this monomial square, as one of its fact- 
ors. Hence, the other factor must be twice the root of the wanting 
term. Therefore squaring half this factor, and adding it to each 
member, we have 2*-ax+f?=.b?. 

But fractions may be avoided, by first multiplying each member 
of the equation, by the square of some even number. Since 4 is the 
smallest square, it is the most convenient number to be used for this 
purpose. Thus, 42°+4ar=—46. 

Now, if the second term be resolved into factors to suit our prin- 
ciples, we have 42712aX2z—4b. The first member of our equa- 
tion, now as before, constitutes two terms of the square of a bino- 
mial, the first term being a complete monomial square, namely, the 
square of 2x, and the second term being a product, containing the 
root of the first as one of its factors, therefore half of the remaining 
factor, squared, will constitute the wanting term. 
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Thus, 42°+42ax22x--a?=46+ a’. 

Much practice of this kind will be of advantage, not for the pur- 
pose of avoiding fractions, but to prepare for the following step. 

We must next consider those cases where the two given terms do 
not constitute two terms of the square of a binomial, as cxz*42axr=6. 
The first work now is to introduce such a factor as will make the first 
term a complete monomial square and the second term a product 
containing the root of the first as one of its factors; manifestly ¢ is 
the wanting factor. ‘Therefore, multiplying each member of the 
equation by c, we have c°x*42axcx=be, giving for the first member 
two terms of the square of a binomial, according to our principles, 
therefore, the square may be completed as before. Introduce such 
factor into the following expressions as will make each constitute two 
terms of the square of a binomial,-52°42z, ab’x’+4bx, Imz*+-6z, 
122°—42, 18274-1227, 502° +62. 

Sometimes the smallest factor which will make the first term a 
complete monomial square will not introduce all the necessary 
prime factors into the second term, as in the last of the foregoing 
examples. Indeed, this will be very often the case, but the learner 
will be especially profited by this course of investigation. In the last 
example the factor 2 will make the first term a complete monomial 
square, but it will not introduce the wanting factor into the second 
term, and since no other single factor is required, 2 together with 
some double prime factor must be taken. The double prime factor 
plainly must be 5X5, and hence the whole factor required must be 
50. By these steps the following rule may finally be reached, but 
no rule should be given at the outset. 

If the two given terms constitute two terms of the square of a 
binomial, resolve the second term into two factors, one of which is the 
root of the first term, then square one-half of the other factor and 
add it to each member of the equation. 

If the two given terms do not constitute two terms of the square 
of a binomial, then introduce such prime factors as will make the 
first term a complete monomial square, and the second term a pro- 
duct which will contain the root of the first as a factor, and proceed 
as before. 

If, in each of the above cases, the second term is an odd number, 
first multiply each member of the equation by 4. 
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“WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THETNIGHT?” 


Tus is a searching question. In some sense we are all watch- 
men. Each one has a certain stand-point from which it is his duty 
to take observation of affairs within the range of his vision ;—not 
only to note what has been done wrong, but also to discover what has 
been done that ought not to have been done, and what has been left 
undone that ought to have been.done. ‘Teachers and fellow-laborers, 
it is well for us to put this question to ourselves. It is now a good 
time to do so—at the opening of this new year. We shall, doubtless, 
find that we have not only often fallen asleep at out posts, but also 
that during our waking hours we have allowed unimportant matters to 
engross our thoughts and draw our attention from those things which 
should have most deeply concerned us. 

Without searching for our individual errors and remissness in the 
past, let us take a cursory view of matters and see what the “signs 
of promise are.” That night, deep and dark, has hung over the 
educational field within the last thirty years, no one can doubt. The 
old and uncomfortable school-houses which have so abounded, the 
parental apathy which has so prevailed, the amount of crime and 
vice which have so existed, give abundant proof that thick darkness 
has engrossed the minds of the people, and that the watchmen have 
either been asleep or unfaithful to their high trust. Such, certainly, 
was the case a score of years ago,—such, we are pained to say, is too 
often the case even now,—and yet the “signs of promise” are many 
and cheering. Let us glance at one or two of them, by contrasting 
the past and present. 

Twenty years ago educational meetings were unknown in most 
parts of our country, and but poorly attended in the few places that 
attempted to hold them. Now, such meetings are held in every 
state, and we might say, in almost every county and town of the 
union, and what is more, these meetings and conventions are mumer- 
. ously attended. 

Twenty years ago there was not a Normal School in all the 
country. Now, Massachusetts has four; Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
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New York, New Jersey, Illinois and Pennsylvania have one each,— 
and in addition several are supported by cities or by private effort. 
In these schools thousands are yearly preparing themselves for the 
great work of teaching. 

Twenty years ago, outline maps, school apparatus, and improved 
school furniture, were almost unknown. Now, these are brought to 
a wonderful degree of perfection, and within the reach of all. 

Twenty years ago, and not one of the present Educational Jour- 
nals had an existence. Now, we have Barnard’s American Journal 
of Education, which would be an honor to any country. We also 
have Journals, mainly conducted and supported by teachers, in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, and North Carolina, and also in Canada East and Canada 
West. 

Twenty years ago, and the “little red or brown school-house” in 
a neglected, abused and uncomfortable condition, was to be seen in 
nearly every district in New England. Now, beautiful, convenient, 
and well arranged edifices for school purposes may be found in 
nearly every town and, in many towns, in nearly every district. 

All these things are certainly cheering, and give promise that the 
day is dawning. In some places we can almost see the bright rays 
of the sun, which seems to gild the mountain tops. But there are 
spots in which thick darkness broods ;—there are depths and ravines 
into which it will be long ere the dimmest rays penetrate. While, 
therefore, we rejoice in what we see that is cheering, let us be stimu- 
lated to re-double our diligence and quicken our efforts to remove all 
obstructions, and prepare the way for an illumination which shall not 
only reach those who dwell on the mountain tops, but also illumine 
and cheer those who dwell in the most benighted locations. 

The progress that has been made in our own state in the cause of 
education, within the last few years, must be encouraging to those 
who have been, for a score of years, laboring to “ bring light out of 
darkness.” It is but a few years since apathy and neglect reigned 
supreme. Wretched school-houses, cheap teachers, miserable books, 
irregular attendance, indifferent parents, and a large school fund were 
all that gave the least foundation to that old geographical story, which 
we read when a mere boy,—“Connecticut is noted for her Com- 
mon Schools.” How often, as we repeated and heard this story in 
the old Bay State, as we sat, with dangling limbs, on the hard seats 
of the little “ red school-house,” did we wish that we had been born in 
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Connecticut. We thought the Geography stated facts, but we have 
ascertained that such was not the case in this particular. We have, 
since we left the study of geography, learned from actual observation, 
that little boys, and little girls too, in the good old state of Connecti- 
cut, have suffered quite as much as ever fell to our lot when we Were 
a school boy. 

It has almost caused us to ache, as we have thought of the hard 
seats on which we balanced in our earliest school days, but latterly 
our hearts have truly ached, as we have witnessed the more uncom- 
fortable seats on which many of the little ones of this state are re- 
quired to sit several hours daily. 

We rejoice, however, at the improvements which have been made, 
and in the prospect of others in contemplation. The old school-houses 
are rapidly disappearing, and new, convenient, and comfortable ones 
are occupying their places. The Normal School has been estab- 
lished, and is training multitudes for the great work of teaching; 
Teachers’ Institutes are yearly held in every county; the Common 
School Journal goes monthly to every town, and parental interest 
has increased, and from many a town comes the question, “ What 
shal] we do for the improvement of our schools?” This is an im- 
portant question and will be considered in our next. 


PERPETUAL TEACHERS. 


TEACHING, in the usual signification of the word, or at least as 
commonly interpreted by our fraternity, is understood as implying 
the art of imparting instruction to a person, who acknowledging the 
superiority of another to a certain extent, at least, assumes the posi- 
tion of pupil, and then there exists an external connection often, we 
regret to say, merely an external one. With this open and avowed 
connection we have little to do in the present article, though it is pos- 
sible we may, in closing, offer a fraternal hand ;—we propose rather 
to devote a passing moment to the contemplation of some whose 
lives have been, and are, perpetually teaching us; speaking to us in 
sonorous, heart-thrilling tones from the ever-echoing past. 

We have seen lately in the newspapers, a paragraph giving an ac- 
count of one Peter Thulisson, who, dying possessed of great wealth, 
was not satisfied that his rightful heirs should enjoy it, but, that he 
might found a mighty name, left it to a generation yet to be. Time 
has passed on, and in the crucible of chancery, what went in gold is 
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coming out dust—a slight reversal of ancient alchemy, but about as 
profitable. 

We could but contrast Peter Thulisson with beneficent old father 
Time, for while with gratitude we acknowledge that our inheritafice 
is broader and fairer than were the portions of his earlier children, 
we rejoice to feel that to each one has been given enough to fill his 
heart, to satisfy his soul, if rightly used, and that if we stand higher, 
if we have a wider range of vision, it is not so much the result of 
our labors, as the improved trust coming to us from our elder breth- 
ren; and though many of these elder brethren never entered the 
ranks as nominal teachers, we can but think that, nolens volens, pos- 
terity assigns them their proper sphere, and that they are now, and 
will be, before the world as ever-living teachers. 

To teach, in its noblest sense, does not mean simply, to devote so 
many hours a day to instruction in a certain number of studies or 
sciences ; it is not merely to pass three months, or a year, or even & 
lifetime in a town, and having acquired the title of the teacher in 

, “die and be remembered only for birch and cube-root.” We 
allow that there may be a system of teaching which will achieve no 
more, but however acceptable once, a better day is dawning, and 
men whose lives are more’ powerful than their words ;—men, who, 
while developing the mind, will train the soul also, fill the places of 
those who ruled over the youth of our fathers. 

Our theory is, that every one from whom we receive a new 
thought; every one to whom the world is indebted for a new scien- 
tific idea; every person whose life develops new powers of endu- 
rance, of heroism; every soul that with clearer eye approaches the 
Eternal Sun, and reflects light upon his weaker brethren; every one 
who struggles, and if need be, dies for his race, is a teacher, and as 
the richest portion of our heritage, do we bless God for the names 
deft us on our great Family Record. It matters not though they 
were of a strange epoch—though -hey lay down to rest, having ac- 
com} ‘ished their. life-work, centuries ago—they were our brethren ; 
inspired by the same spirit, working for the same end, overcoming 
similar obstacles, made perfect by the same discipline, and enjoying 
now, what we may, if as faithfully we work on in our day and gene- 
ration. Teachers, in the more limited sense of the word, are a com- 
paratively small class, but in our more general application of it, they 
comprise in their ranks all who are noblest, strongest, and best of the 
world’s active children—sons we will not say, for unlike some of our 
cotemporaries, we believe that to woman is given an equal share in 
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. the labors and successes of true teaching, both in its general and 
literal signification. 

Going away back through the mist of intervening ages, earnest 
faces, ever reaching after light and truth, meet our view. Galileo 
and Copernicius and Socrates prove to us that dungeons and persecu- 
tions, and even the fatal draught itself, might obscure, but could not 
extinguish the light, and that, if they cowered in the dungeon, or, 
rather than yield, were forced to sound the then unknown sea of 
death, they with true manhood still nourished the light, and taught 
us how even in heathendom, and in an imperfect religious belief, man 
could suffer and die for truth. Yet more prominent appears one still 
stronger—yet a greater teacher—the greatest man—one who to-day 
exerts a more powerful influence, who, under God, guides more souls 
in the path of life than any other—St. Paul ;—he left us as his contri- 
bution to our legacy, the value of a life of one idea, if that idea be 
the best we can receive. His name has become a synonym for earn- 
estness, holiness, and triumph. On every page of the past are in- 
scribed the names of those whose names are perpetual monitors, in- 
citing us to earnest, continued, holy labor. We can bestow buta 
passing glance on a very few. Were no lessons taught by Columbus, 
who amid jeers and ridicule, gave our New World her rank among 
the nations of the earth? Is Hugh Miller’s life dumb? Will it 
discourage other minds wearily climbing by the same painful steps 
up the ladder of science, to know that one passed up before them, 
and attained its highest eminence, ere he laid his life at. the feet of 
science? Has Livingstone no part in the great anthem—Excelsior 
—which is ascending from the heart of Africa to the northern con- 
fines of Russia? If he, too, dies at his work, will it frighten others, 
or will men deem it better to accomplish something, if death be the 
penalty, with men such as Paul, Milton, Kane, and kindred spirits, 
than to live with dreamers and cowards? Can we learn noth- 
ing from the indomitable will and zeal of Cyrus Field? So long 
as men realize what has been accomplished, will they or can 
they forget that mind must conquer matter, and that science and 
art as the servants of the Most High, partake in a great degree of 
his omnipotence ; and that it is given to man to serve as their high 
priest, if he prove himself worthy of his calling. These are a few, 
and but a few, of the names which come before us, as we glance at 
the past. Like the stars studding the evening sky, shine forth upon 
us the examples of myriads, who like them, though some perhaps in 
a lesser degree, have done with their might what their hands found to 
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do, and who since the first burial, laying down to rest in every valley, 
on every hillside, and ascending from the funeral pyre, or dying in 
silence and ignominy, have left us their lives, their conflicts, their 
triumphs, as silent, perpetual teachers. Nor is it the famed alone 
who teach us—there are humbler hands pointing upward—humbler 
graves which are the altars on which many hearts offer acceptable 
sacrifice. Success and fame is not the criterion of right and genius. 
Gray is not the only man who has stood in churchyards, where lay 
concealed gems which might have adorned a crown. All who could 
be, are not called to be martyrs; all who would, can not serve science 
and humanity as Miller and Howard have done, but no one with a 
mind and heart lives in vain. Like the air we breathe, composed of 
infinitely small particles, but each essential as a part of our life-ma- 
terial—like the sunlight, not composed of large masses, but of mul- 
titudinous rays, each one beautifying and perfecting our outer life, 
is the influence of God’s humble teachers. There are powerful 
names, and grand old historic scenes which fire our hearts and 
quicken our pace, but no name more powerful than “ mother ;” no 
scene so full of interest perhaps, as some grass-grown graves we know ; 
and while we rejoice at the names inscribed high up in the temple, 
while we bless God for the lofty lessons of virtue and wisdom which 
come to us from the past, our heart of hearts may be made still 
holier, still more earnest, by a remembered glance from humbler 
eyes, by feeble words which fell from dying lips years ago. This 
more quiet influence—these every-day lessons in which the parent 
may teach his child, the friend his friend, and when the teacher 
should teach his pupil how to accomplish most, how to rise highest, 
morally and intellectually, are the basis of all great action. All may 
not have the opportunity to develop their full strength, but we 
humbly believe. that God sounds every soul, and that there is an in- 
nate consciousness realized by every thinking man, of his own latent 
strength or weakness. ‘The coward knows that his soul turns pale ; 
the true man feels the pulse of a heroic life, and, biding his time, 
sometimes goes in beyond the veil before he is recognized—some- 
times astonishes his friends by the discovery that though with them, 
he is not of them. ‘To all men, the demand is, be true—be earnest; 
live while you do live, and leave us a life that will not need a monu- 
ment to keep it inour memories. How much more imperative is the 
demand upon teachers ;—upon those who voluntarily assume the po- 
sition of instructors. May it be given us, not to aim simply to im- 
prove the thoughts of others—that is but a part of our vocation— 
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but while thus developing the mind, to give hourly and daily a new 
testimony to the value of patience, of love, of earnestness, of holi- 
ness. One living teacher is worth a dozen dead Platos. Kindness, 
calmness, and strength of soul, daguerreotype themselves upon the 
heart of any child, however unpromising he may appear, and, the 
teacher who in the spirit of Richtie can say, “I love God and little 
children”—he who can “govern himself, and whose life is frank and 
true, lays his hand upon chords which will vibrate with increasing 
melody as long as the Eternal Throne endures, and will assuredly, in 
his own proper place, stand in the ranks of perpetual teachers. 
“ WEBSTER.” 


Written for the Common School Journal. 


A POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL: ITS ORIGIN AND USE. 


In the mediaeval age science was confined principally to the walls 
of monasteries, the monks suppressing its public advancement by every 
means in their power, seeking by this monopoly, to overawe the outer 
world by manifestations of superior knowledge, the wonderful results 
of which, were often attributed to miracle or divine inspiration ; but 
the light of science gradually penetrated these barriers, and univer- 
sities were founded, in which the mysteries of science were openly 
investigated and explained, to all who would avail themselves of the 
advantages offered. 

Though the instructions given in these Universities were of a high 
scientific character, they were soon found to be insufficient for the 
general need, or, in other words, they were not fally adapted to meet 
the wants of a large class of students, desiring chiefly instruction in 
the useful sciences, with their practical application to the common 
purposes and professions of life. 

The so called learned professions, the abstract study of the scicnces, 
also dead languages, were therefore restricted to the Universities, and 
many separate Institutes sprang up for the cultivation of engineer- 
ing, civil and military, architecture, &c., &c. But men of science 
soon learned that the application of scientific principles to the various 
practical arts was in many cases alike, founded ‘on the same general 
laws, and, as the basis was‘discovered to be the same, the grand idea 
was conceived of uniting the study of the practical sciences, Mechan- 
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ics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, &c., which has been before so 
anwisely divorced ; thus the Polytechnic School was formed. 

You hardly need, after this slight sketch of the origin of the Poly- 
technic School, to be informed, that it is an institution designed for the 
instruction of those engaged in the practical pursuits of every day 
life; where a thorough knowledge of the mathematics and the natural 
sciences with their application is taught. In the university, the chief 
object is the acquirement of abstract knowledge; while the Poly- 
technic school gives only such an amount of knowledge as admits of 
a practical application. The former develops scientific truths, the 
latter deduces their practical utility. 

The basis of a Polytechnic School is the Natural and Mathemati- 
eal sciences. As natural bodies act in accordance with fixed laws, 
and as the sciences just named define and interpret these laws, it is 
evident that without a knowledge of these sciences, there can be no 
rational progress in the mechanic arts. 

Descriptive Geometry is the grand key of the Mechanic Arts; the 
“ Open Sesame,” by means of which we understand and communicate 
mechanical truths. It affords also the most admirable discipline for 
the mental powers, forming at once, the skillful mechanic, the keen 
observer, and the intelligent thinker. It imparts a love of accuracy 
and truth of representation. 

There are two distinct fields of natural sciences: the one treats of 
organic, the other of inorganic bodies. The student should direct 
especial attention to the division best adapted to his individual tastes 
or pursuit in life; though a general knowledge of any of the prae- 
tical sciences is never lost, but many of these sciences, as chemistry, 
are nearly of equal value in agriculture and mechanic arts. It is a 
rule of universal application, that nothing should be taught by oral 
description alone, that can be made more plain by ocular inspection. 
Instruction in Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy and Geology, should be 
illustrated by drawings and models ; or, if possible, the natural objects 
treated of. Architecture, Mechanics, and Civil Engineering, require 
drawings and models ; without these little progress can be made. But 
mere inspection is not sufficient. The pupil must himself become 
capable of making these drawings and models. He should be required 
to practice upon them constantly till he is familiar with their minutest 
details. Permanent workshops are connected with the school, fur- 
nished with all needful appliances. It is almost superfluous to add 
that a thorough knowledge of drawing is indispensable to the progress 
of the pupil in a Polytechnic school. Indeed, the very idea of such a 
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school, implies this. Of geometrical drawing, we have already spoken. 
As good taste adds finish and value to all the mechanic arts, as well as 
to the individual man, no student can afford to dispense with knowl- 
edge of ornamental and figure drawing. 

It may be asked, is there any want of Polytechnic Schools in this 
country? Have not these free states attained to a sufficiently elevated 
position in agriculture and the mechanic arts, without the aid of 
these institutions? It is true that a large body of freemen, free to 
think, and experiment, each to select the department best suited to 
his taste and capacity, unfettered by exclusive privileges and monop- 
olies, may produce an industry of high value and respectability. 

But, will these favoring circumstances alone, without the aid of 
science, be sufficient to elevate the industry of the nation to the highest 
standard? Ihave no doubt that every intelligent person will respond, 
that the spirit of enterprise and invention, the proverbial character- 
istics of this country, should be aided and guided by scientific knowl- 
edge ;—without which, invention often proves a failure. 

Teachers understanding this, will be conscious that scientific prin- 
ciples will not be lost to their pupils, even in a practical sense; and 
those parents, (and their name is Legion,) who oppose the introduc. 
tion of any study into school, not adapted to advance the worldly 
interests of their children, or, in plain words, to aid directly in the 
accumulation of dollars and cents, will cheerfully acquiesce in the in- 
troduction of many of the sciences, when they learn their application. 
The principles of mathematics, and the natural sciences, are readily 
acquired in manhood; but there is one study, a powerful aid to these, 
that is not so speedily mastered—I mean the art of drawing. I trust 
I shall be pardoned for especially urging its claims. Teachers are 
the grand lever that start every progressive movement; without their 
aid, no true advance can be made. We rely upon teachers to fit the 
pupil for the Polytechnic school. Without suitable preparation few 
persons will be found seeking instruction in such a school, and still less 
number will duly profit by them. 

In Germany they have a preparatory Trade School. The Trade 
School does, or should correspond with our High Schools. 

We need descriptive Geometry, Ornamental and Architectural 
Drawing, to bring them to the standard of the German preparatory or 
Trade Schools. ; 

Why do the German Polytechnic Schools produce such superior 
Architects, Engineers, and Designers? It is not altogether owing to 
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the excellence of these schools, but also, in a great measure, to the 
preparatory training in the Trade Schools. 

Should the pupil proceed no farther than the preparatory course 
the knowledge obtained will prove of practical value, in preparing 
him to become an intelligent and skillful workman ; it will impart the 
knowledge of principles and facts which no educated person can afford 
to dispense with. To the female portion, it will be useful, preparing 
them for any field in designing and art, all of which are open to them, 
and especially adapted to their capacity and taste. 


. Batt. 
New Haven, Conn. 


THOUGHTS IN A SCHOOL ROOM. 


Orten, while I sit before my young charge, watching their busy 
and changing faces, I feel a strength of purpose and an earnestness 
of longing that no other scene can inspire. 

I look upon one whose patient diligence, and constant faithfulness 
have endeared her to me, and strive to read her future. She is one 
whose influence must always be powerful, and I tremble as I think 
how small an occurrence, at this period, may change the character of 
that influence forever. I turn my eyes, and sce one possessed of a 
very affectionate disposition, and extreme sensitiveness. Easily 
guided, impulsive, confiding, I hardly dare to think of that which 
coming years may bring to her, for such natures are often made per- 
fect only through suffering, and learn to lean upon the “ Arm that 
never faileth,” by earthly desertion or coldness. Again, my eye rests 
upon one whose brow is ever clouded, whose heart scems already 
turned away from truth and goodness. I have seen in his face 
perfect indifference to appeals which would have melted other 
children to tears, and glances of passionate and fierce anger that were 
terrible in one so young, and oftentimes my spirit cries out almost in 
agony for him, that he may be spared the curse of the wandering 
Cain.. 

And thus, as I glance rapidly from one to another, and remember 
the differences which exist in their natural dispositions, their home- 
training, their talents, and the circumstances which may surround 
them, I feel, in some instances, a glad hope of the goo: which shall be 
wrought by these minds, and my heart grows strong, and I thank God 
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that I may share in such a work as this. In many cases, I can not 
tell what the result will be, and I can only leave them in the hands 
of Providence, and pray that they may be shielded, and gently led 
“in the green pastures and by the still waters.” I can but experi- 
ence still greater strivings for those in whose hearts the seeds of evil 
seem already springing up and threatening to choke all the good 
which faithful hands have scattered. 

Then follows a deep sense of responsibility which I feel nowhere 
else, and it seems such a fearful thing to have the guidance of souls 
possessed of these capabilitits of good and evil, that I am prompted 
to exclaim, “ Lord! give me any work but this! I cannot serve thee 
here”! and should faint by the way, were it not for the cheering 
answer of faith, “ My grace is sufficient for thee.” 

Fellow teachers, is it not well for us to give place to such thoughts 
as these? We ought not to desire to lift the curtain of the future, 
and try to search out what its hidden mysteries contain for us or for 
others. But we know something what the lives of our pupils must 
be, if they are spared, and, if we think often of the labor and care 
and trial which may await them, shall we not endeavor the more 
earnestly to fit them to perform their duties well, and bear their trials 
submissively ? If we constantly bear in mind the temptations which 
assail them, shail we not strive the more faithfully to arm them with 
every virtue, so that they maybe “able to withstand in the evil day ?” 

And if we shrink from the reflection that our influence must be 
closely inwrought with the destiny of our pupils, we may strengthen 
our hearts, and increase our faith, by the thought that we do notabor 
alone, and that “ God, even our own God, shall give us his blessing.” 


J. G. E. 


For the Common School Journal. 
A STORY FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 
BY COUSIN NICELY. 


OnE afternoon, last winter, as Miss Grey reached the school-house, 
she saw in the entry a great, rough boy, who went to another school, 
holding two of her best scholars by the shoulders, and seeming to 
feel as though doing something very wonderful. John, the larger of 
the two boys, seemed very angry, and was scolding and struggling 
with all his might, while Willie, though crying, stood very quietly. 
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The boys did not see Miss Grey until she said: “ Well, Amos.’ 
The large boy looked around, saying: “ Yer see, here’s two o’ yer 
boys been fighting, and I’m a holdin’ of ’em ’till you come.” “ You 
may release them,” said the teacher; and they very gladly followed 
her into the school-room, leaving Amos to go about his business. 
After ringing the bell for the children to be seated, Miss Grey said: 
“ Now John and Willie may come and tell me what has happened.” 
John’s eyes were still flashing, and his hands were tightly clenched ; 
while Willie, to the surprise of all, was still crying. This was very 
unusual, for he was a brave, manly boy, and never cried for trifles ; so 
the teacher asked: “ Willie, why are you crying?” “My head 
aches,” was his reply: and then Miss Grey noticed that his thick 
curly hair was matted with blood. Some water and a sponge were 
quickly brought, and upon washing away the blood a large bruise 
showed itself. After this was properly cared for the teacher turned 
to John, saying: “John, you may tell me all about it.” 

“Why,” said John, still looking as if he was not ready to give up 
his fight; “the boys were playing ball, and Frank Barrows threw it 
away down the street, and Bill” —“John,” said Miss Grey very 
gravely. John fidgetted a little under her earnest look, then went 
on,—“and Willie and I both started forit. I got to it first, and just 
as I stooped to pick it up, Willie pushed me down.” “ What then?’ 
inquired the teacher. John’s face flushed, and his eye fell, as he 
said—“ I hit him alick.” “ Did you make that bruise ?” 

“Yes ’m, I guess so.” 

“Did Willie strike back?” “No ma’am; he doubled up his fist 
all ready, but I guess he thought he cold n’t beat me.” 

“Willie, you pushed John down, did you?” “ Yes, ma’am,” and 
Willie’s clear honest eyes were raised to his teacher’s; “but I didn’t 
mean to; I stubbed my toe and fell against him, and, as he was 
“stooping, it pushed him down on his face.” “What did you do 
when John struck you?” “Thad a great mind to strike, too, but I 
thought of something, and then I told him I was sorry I hurt him,” 
said Willie. “ Why was it necessary for Amos to hold you?” “TI 
didn’t think there was any need of it;” and he half laughed in spite 
of his aching head; “but he took John in one hand and me in the 
other, and kept telling us to ‘quit,’ or he’d thrash us both. I am 
sorry if I hurt John by falling against him, for I really didn’t mean 
to.” 

“Yes he did too,” interrupted John, angrily ; “he wanted Frank 
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to think he was a faster runner than I, and was mad because I 
beat.” 

“You may sit down,” said the teacher ; “and John, I wish you to 
think the matter all over, remembering Willie’s explanation, which I 
believe to be the true one; and at recess you may tell me who has 
been to blame.” 

The boys sat in the same desk, so John turned his back to Willics 
and getting as far from him as possible, took up a book and pretended 
to be studying very hard. Presently he wished for a pencil, and re- 
membered that he had left his upon the teacher’s table. He raised 
his hand, and asked for the pencil: but a class was reciting, and Miss 
Grey wished no one to cross the room until the class was seated. 

“ May I lend him mine?” asked Willie; and noticing the glance 
of approval which accompanied the permission to do as he wished, 
selected his best pencil and placed it before John. 

“Take it, John,” said Miss Grey, as she saw he did not seem to 
notice it. John picked it up, but instead of using it began turning it 
over and over, and looking at it as though it was some strange thing 
he had never seen before. His teacher was watching him, and soon 
she saw a tear roll down his cheek, then another, and another; at last 
he laid his head upon the desk and sobbed aloud. Miss Grey went 
to him, and laying her hand on his head, asked, “ What is the mat- 
ter?” John sobbed out, “I am sorry I struck Willie.” _ “ Would 
you like to tell him so?” “Yes’m;” and the sobs almost choked 
him as he turned to Willie and said: “ Please forgive me, Willie; I 
am sorry I struck you. I might have known you did not mean to do 
it.” Willie put his curly head so close to John’s that Miss Grey did 
not hear his answer, but John’s changed face showed that he was 
forgiven. “Now, Willie,” said his teacher, “will you tell us what 
that ‘ something’ was, of which you thought, when you were tempted 
to strike John?” He hesitated a moment, then said gravely: “It 
was that Bible verse you gave us the other day—‘ He that is slow to 
anger is better than the mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit, than 

he that taketh a city.’ ” 

The tears came into Miss Grey’s eyes, as she said: “ God bless 
you my dear boy, and help you always to remember His words when 
tempted to sin.” 

“Now, boys, which of these two boys are you like? Like John, 
hasty, passionate, eager to punish those whom you fancy have injured 
you; or, like Willie, remembering God’s word, and trying to do 
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right? Is it not noble to forgive? Willie, surely, was no coward 
because he did not strike back; no, that was not the reason. He 
was brave, yes brave, for ’tis not every boy who dares do right. Re- 
member, boys, always fear to do wrong, and dare to do right ; that is 
manly, that is noble. 

Broox.yn, Conn., Dec. 8, 1858. 

































THE TEACHER. 


Ir is really quite amusing sometimes to meet with those who are 
ready to charge all the errors and defects of a school to the teacher. 
If pupils are troublesome, idle, heedless, or restless, it is in the opinion 
of such, all the fault of the teacher. In a late Journal we find the 
following on “ The Teacher’s Disposition.” 


“ Teachers are often compassionated and cheered, by parents and 
others, who say: ‘Your labors and trials must indeed be of the most 
trying kind, having to deal with so many different dispositions.’ Now 
it may seem strange, but we believe it is true, nevertheless, that all 
such sympathy is misplaced. Only one disposition is ever troublesome 
in the school-room, and that is the teacher’s own.” 


In allusion to the above very sweeping remark, the Illinois Journal 
thus speaks: “ Well, that pleases me—it does, indeed. Only one 
disposition troublesome, and that the teacher’s own.” Yes, I found it 
80 yesterday morning, when on reaching the school-house I found 
three of my largest boys had been playing ball in the school-room, 
contrary to directions, and had broken four panes of glass and spilled 
a bottle of ink, besides overturning the table in scrambling after 
the ball, thus turning my books and papers topsy-turvy. Yes, my 
disposition troubled me then, I acknowledge, and if I could have laid 
hands on the boys, I think my disposition would have troubled them, 
too. But they were beyond my reach, in the farthest corner of the 
yard, earnestly engaged in wading through a mud puddle,—had no 
idea of going into the school-room,—hadn’t been in for a month 
probably,—were not sure that they should go in for a month to come. 
When the bell rang they were the last to come in, with the most 
unconscious air imaginable, heads turned persistently away from the 
broken windows, and eyes devoutly fixed upon the ceiling to avoid 
meeting mine. Then, when I inquired if any scholar had been in 
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the room before I came, the interested air with which these young 
rebels looked around the room, anxiously endeavoring to assist me in 
discovering the perpetrators of the mischief, was too aggravating to be 
borne. My disposition troubled me again then ; it did, indeed. 

But it was all my own fault, the result of my inherent wickedness 
of disposition. I’ve tried to overcome it, but in vain; it troubles me 
every day. When I am hearing my class in reading, and want to 
give it my whole attention, suddenly John laughs in one corner, Jacob 
drops a marble in another, Ben knocks down his slate in a third, and 
little Tim rolls himself, “ individually and collectively,” off the seat 
in a fourth, with an unearthly shriek that would do honor to a “ howl- 
ing dervish,”—then the “ old Adam” within me rises to 212° Fahren- 
heit, and I groan in spirit over my unhappy disposition. When Col. 
A. from Kentucky, or Rev. Mr. B. from Florida, or Capt. C. from 
Nova Scotia, visits our school, escorted by one or more of our worthy 
School Inspectors,—and, instead of sitting bolt upright, with toes 
turned in, and eyes intently fixed on the blank page of a “Singing 
Book,” or, in lieu of a book, upon a nail-hole filled with putty, in the 
desk, thereby aiding me in impressing on the minds of the beholders 
the idea that winking and gaping are the most heinous offences ever 
committed in our school,—every individual scholar thrusts his angular 
elbows between the ribs of his next neighbor, scrapes his feet dole- 
fully upon the sanded floor, throws spit balls at the girls in the 
corner, or rolls marbles along the seat with a noise as of thunder, 
then, yes, then, my disposition troubles me wofully. 

I don’t blame the little innocents, oh no! they’re all well enough ; 
but as for me, alas! wo is me! for I have a disposition !” 

(Remark. From an experience of many years we are pretty well convinced 
that teachers need and deserve all the sympathy they receive from parents and 
others. They are called upon to deal with all sorts of dispositions on the part of 
their pupils, in addition, sometimes, to a pretty troublesome one of their own. 
Most studiously ought teachers to guard watchfully against any improper out- 
breaks of their own disposition,—and most surely will they find it necessary to 
watch and discipline the dispositions of their pupils. This is a part of the teach- 
er’s work,—and a very important and difficult part it is too. Pleasures, many 
and great, there are in the teacher’s work, if faithfully performed, but we have no 
fellow feeling with those who contend that there are no trials, no vexations, except 
such as proceed from the teachers themselves. Res, Ep.) 




















A Word to School Visitors on Penmanship. 


“ VERITABLE FACTS.” 


The following from a town in which the merit of a teacher is made to consist 
in low wages, came to hand nearly a year ago. It has been inadvertently over- 
looked. They will apply, in substance, to more than one locality, and just so 
long as teachers are employed at half-price, and required to perambulate the dis- 
trict for their daily food, we shall have no lack of veritable facts akin to those 
named below.—Res. Ep. 


Mr. Epiror:—TIf you will visit “our school,” you will see “copies” 
written miserably and spelled worse, capital letters being placed where 
they do not belong. On the Register is seen “registor,” “ Instruc- 
teress,” “ Frankling,” “ Wallis,” “ Agnace,” “Josaphene,” &c. 

At a certain examination, annual was spelled, annuiel; swimming, 
swiming; committee, commite; there being but one or two words 
out of several, spelled correctly. There was no knowledge whatever 
of orthography, except to know the number of the vowels. In pars- 
ing, born is called a noun because it is a name ; when, a preposition in 
one case, and a pronoun in another. In conjugating the Potential 
mode, there was a “future;” and a “future perfect” tense, &c. 
Now, if persons of such acquirements are to receive certificates, be- 
causc out of the abundance of their self-esteem they present them- 
selves as candidates, when will our children be educated properly ? or 
where may be found a remedy for those, whose means will not allow 
them to send ther children to other than the district school? Would 
not “ A few more words to School Visitors” in addition to the excellent 
ones already given, be of service? For, just so long as they, from 
whatever cause, fail of doing their duty, so long we, the people who 
have children to educate in common schools, must suffer in conse- 


quence. 
B. B.C. 


A WORD TO SCHOOL VISITORS ON PENMANSHIP. 


Ir must be obvious to all that the mass of our youth on leaving 
school do not possess the ability to write in a plain, rapid and legible 
style; and, if we except annual schools, we may say that most write 
poorly on leaving school. But this is not always owing to neglect, in- 
difference or defective training on the part of the teacher, but oftener 
to the frequent change of teachers. In many of our schools, excepting 
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those in our cities and larger villages, a new teacher is employed every 
term, and in some instances, a school is under the care of four or 
five different teachers in the course of a year. These teachers have 
not the same views in relation to penmanship, and perhaps no two 
adopt the same system or plan. Consequently the pupils are sub- 
jected to a new course of training or exercise, according to a new 
system, as often as they have a change of teacher. Under such 
circumstances, it would be unreasonable to expect much improve- 
ment. 

But how shall the difficulty be obviated, since many of our schools 
must often have a change of teachers? We think it may be done in 
a good degree, and that the power to do it is vested in School Visitors. 
It is this. Let School Visitors adopt some good system of penman- 
ship, and insist that pupils shall be instructed according to that system, 
term after term, and year after year. Let this be done and we shall 
find a vast improvement over the present state of affairs. We know 
of some towns in which this has been done and the results are highly 
satisfactory. There are three or four very good systems now before 
the public, either of which will be incomparably better than no sys- 
tem. School Visitcrs wishing to adopt some system will be safe in 
taking either of those advertised in our present number. They are 
all good. 


OHIO SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
NoOveMBER 12th, 1858. 


Mr. Editor,—I have been an interested reader of your valuable 
Journal during the past few years, and have found it not only an 
invaluable aid in my professional duties, but a current school history 
of my native State, where I labored many years in the good cause, 
and in whose welfare I shall ever feel the deepest interest. I have 
thought that a few words upon the subject of Ohio Schools may not 
be without interest to your many intelligent readers. If you agree 
with me, you are at liberty to use the following. 

In all the larger villages and cities of Ohio, schools are organized 
upon the Union or Graded system, and mostly under a special law, 
known as the “Akron Law,” because it was first passed for the special 
benefit of that city. 

It calls for a Board of Education of six members, authorizes them 
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to organize a High School, examine, by a Committee of their own 
appointment, their Trustees, adopt a Course of Study, grade their 
schools, levy a tax not exceeding four mills upon the dollar, for school 
purposes, and, in short, gives them exclusive control of the schools 
and school property in all respects. Under this law, or special laws, 
similar in their general provisions, schools of deservedly high charac- 
ter have sprung up all over the State, to some of which we shall refer ' 
before we close this article. Under these laws the. office of Superin- 
tendent or (as he is sometimes styled) School Manager, has arisen 
and been found as useful as it is extensive all over the State. He is 
the Executive Officer of the Board, receives his appointment and 
authority from them, and the latter is as extensive or limited as the 
Board sees fit to make it, sometimes embracing not only the gencral a 
charge of the schools, but the employment, examination, and dismis- i 
sal of teachers, while in a few cases this authority is extremely 
limited. As might be expected, however, it is found that whenever 
there is an efficient Superintendent with the full authority above | 
named, the schools are the most flourishing and prosperous. So 

highly did the provisions of the “ Akron Law” commend themselves a 
upon trial, that in the year 1852, our legislature entirely remodeled a 
our General School Law, making it as far as practicable, correspond, 
in many of its features, with the special law. The important office of 
State School Commissioner was created, a Board of County School 
Examiners was established, a Board of Education authorized in every 
township with power to create a Central High School and levy a tax 
of two mills, or not to exceed four, for the purpose of building school 
houses. Under this law a School District Library system was estab- a 
lished and put into successful operation. This feature of the law 

became so unpopular, that after being in operation two years, it was 
suspended for two years, but is again in operation the present. year. 
Its fate, as a permanent policy, however, is still uncertain. 

It may seem singular to the reader abroad, that with all this 
progress, the State has yet made no provision for the establishment of 
a Normal School, or in aid of private enterprises of the kind now in 
existence. It may surprise them still more to learn, that educators a 
among us are not yet fully agreed as to the wisdom of such a policy, ' 
yet such is evidently the case. The State Teachers’ Association has i 
an institution of this character under its patronage, located at Hopes- 
dale. It is not, so far as I can learn, in a flourishing condition. 
There is one also at Lebanon, called the “South Western Normal 
School,” under the charge of A. Holbrook, in a very prosperous con- 
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dition. Some of our Colleges, Seminaries, and High Schools are 
creating Normal Departments. 

The great means, however, at present in use for the improvement 
of teachers, are the County Institutes. For the support of these our 
law makes liberal provision ; they are becoming numerous and popu- 
lar, and taking a prominent form ; they are eminently useful. 

It is admitted that Ohio owes her present efficient school system in 
great degree, to the arduous labors of Lorin Andrews, at this time 
President of Kenyon College, and he would have been her first 
school commissioner, had not party politics seized upon and appropria- 
ted the office. It should be understood, that tuition in all the public 
schools of our State is entirely free, and that the courses of study in 
all our cities and most of our larger villages is equal to that of most 
academies and seminaries, of former days including a preparatory 
course for any of our colleges. Our high schools have almost en- 
tirely supplanted the private schools and academies of former days ; 
but few only remain, and those are chiefly of the higher class of 
female seminaries. A president of one of our best colleges remarked 
to me, a short time since, that their best students now generally came 
from our public high schools. Besides the library feature of our 
present law, there were other unpopular features, but it has rapidly 
gained in popular favor, and its principles may now be considered as 
permanently established. 


SCHOOLS. 


Oincinnati.—It is scarcely necessary to speak particularly of the 
schools of this city. Under the able superintendence of A. J. Rie- 
koff, they have attained a deservedly high reputation abroad as well 
as at home, and it is hoped that his successor will be able to sustain 
their reputation. 

Cleveland.—I speak of these schools second to those of Cincin- 
nati, only because the importance and business of the two cities 
would place Cincinnati first. Her schools are second in point of true 
excellence, to no others of our acquaintance, in our own or any sister 
state. Andrew True is superintendent of public instruction in this 
city, and his indomitable energy and efficient planning have built up 
a system of schools for this city of which she or any other city may 
well be proud. She has also a most intelligent board of education, 
zealously laboring to enhance the value and usefulness of her school 
system. 
Sandusky City.—Under the superintendence of M. F. Cowdery. 
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the public schools of this city are established on a firm basis, and 
have attained a high degree of prosperity. Mr. Cowdery is an 
earnest and efficient Jaborer in the cause of education, and has pub- 
lished an invaluable book, entitled “ Moral Lessons for Schools,” 
which should be in the hands of every teacher. 

Dayton, Columbus, Circlesville, Zanesville, Toledo, Newark, Ports- 
mouth, Norwalk, Tiffin, Massilon, Warren, Chillicothe, Bellefontaine, 
and Mansfield, are among the cities and villages, that have schools of 
superior merit and excellent reputation. Among their superintend- 
ents are found A. L. Kingsley, J. Lynch, M. D. Leggett, Rev. A. 
Duncan, E. E. White, W. Mitche'l, J. DeWolf, J. Murrin, Harvey, 
and Catlin; names several of which will be recognized by your 
readers, as of genuine New England stock. So far as I know, they 
are doing a work worthy of their nativity. Judging from my exten- 
sive acquaintance among the leading, active teachers of the State, 
four-fifths of them are of New England origin, while the other fifth 
is composed of equally efficient teachers. In fact, the material for 
good teachers is very abundant in the State, and finds an ample field 
of labor, not only at home, but in states not of us. 

A pleasing feature in educational labor in Ohio, consists in the cor- 
dial co-operation of all educated men in promoting the highest use- 
fulness of our public schools. Among the most earnest laborers in 
this cause, are found the presidents and professors of our colleges. 
They are found side by side in our state association with superintend- 
ents and teachers of all grades, discussing and devising plans, all hav- 
ing in view one common object—the advancement of the public 
school. In their respective places of residence, no men are laboring 
more heartily for this interest, than this class of men. 

I ought to say before closing, that our “Journal of Education” is 
eminently useful in its sphere, and under the editorial charge of our 
State Librarian, W. T. Coggshall, assisted by a corps of able asso- 
ciates, is taking a high rank among the educational journals of the 
day. We believe that our system is based upon correct principles, 
and that with such improvements as experience suggests, in its ma- 
chinery, it will work out, yea is working out, a happy future for edu- 
cational resources !n Ohio, MAGISTER. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


New Brirary. Mr. John Bartlett, late, and for several years 
principal of the High School in Collinsville, has been elected princi- 
pal of the High and Model Schools in New Britain, and has already 
entered upon his duties under very favorable auspices. Mr. Bart- 
lett was eminently successful at Collinsville, and will be so, we 
doubt not, in his new location. 

CoLuinsviILLE. Mr. Johnson, late of Massachusetts, has 
been appointed principal of the High School in this place. 





Norma Scnoor. The winter term has commenced under highly 
favorable circumstances and prospects. There are upwards of 150 
members,—mostly young ladies. 

Iniino1s. N. Bateman, Esq., has recently been elected Superin- 
tendent of Schools in this State. We are not personally acquainted 
with Mr. Bateman, and know him only by his works. As Resident 
Editor of the State Teachers’ Journal he has gained an excellent 
reputation. We are satisfied that a better man for the situation 
cannot be found. Combining great activity and energy with practi- 
cal knowledge, he will prove a most useful officer. Our best wishes 
attend Bro. Bateman, in the important and responsible office to which 
he has been elected. ’ 


Henry Barnarp. Our former superintendent of common schools, 
whose influence for good is now felt in every city, town, school 
society, and district of Connecticut, seems determined not to confine 
his labors to any one State. The Providence Journal recently 
chronicled the presentation of his portrait to the Rhode Island 
Historical Society, by a number of citizens, in grateful appreciation 
of his services as Commissioner of Public Schools in establishing a 
thorough system for that State. A New Orleans paper in speaking 
of the excellent public schools in that city, remarked that the plan 
was drawn up by Mr. Barnard of Connecticut, who was afterwards 
invited to take the superintendence of the system at a salary of $4000 
a year. The State Librarian of Ohio in an article on the history of 
common schools in that State, attributes to a visit of Mr. Barnard in 
1842 and in 1846 the establishment of union or graded schools, of 
Teachers’ Institutes, and of the right impulse and direction generally 
to the efforts of the friends of popular education. His work on 
School Architecture has revolutionized that department, and there 
is not a State, or city in the country, which cannot show specimens 
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of school houses constructed and fitted up after his plans and direc- 
tions. His reports and book on Normal Schools have added a new 
kind of professional school to the educational institutions of the 
majority of the States. And now, after declining a similar position 
in two or three States, we see by the Wisconsin papers, that he has 
accepted the Chancellorship of the State University, at Madison, and 
along with that office the more onerous and responsible duties of 
organizing a system of Normal instruction, so as to reach every school 
district in that State. Mr. Barnard enters on his Wisconsin labors 
on the 15th of January. We hope his health and strength will prove 
sufficient for his large and comprehensive scheme of educational 
improvement for that State. 

Mr. Rawson. We are sorry to learn that E. R. Rawson, Esq., 
formerly of this State, but more recently of the graded s¢hool at 
Scranton, Pa., has been obliged to resign his situation on account of 
ill-health. His successor is Mr. E. A. Lawrence, well known to 
many in this State as an efficient and faithful teacher. 

L. A. Stape. We are glad to learn that Mr. Slade has returned 
to this State and resumed his labors at East Bridgeport. 


Mr. Pyiterick. The numerous friends of this gentleman will 
be pleased to know that he is in good health and accomplishing a 
good work. We had the pleasure of meeting him recently and found 
him in excellent health and spirits. From various sources we 
learned that Mr. Philbrick was accomplishing a great and good work 
for the schools of Boston, and that he was by his earnest, judicious, 
and well directed labors, winning golden opinions on every hand. 
No man better deserves them. : 

EXxPLANATORY.—Part of the matter prepared by the Editor of 
this number will appear in the Resident Editor’s department of our 
February number, by special arrangement. 

Onto. The article on Ohio Schools and School System is rather 
longer than we like to insert, but it gives an amount of information 
which many of our readers will be glad to have. It is well for us to 
know what other States are doing and how they manage their educa- 
tional matters. 
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THE JOURNAL. 


Tue Publishing Commitice have recently received numerous and cheering 
letters in behalf of the Journal, from which we give the following extracts, as 
samples : 

An intelligent farmer who has a heart for every good work, writes: “ Please 
find inclosed $5, which I most cheerfully send for the support of the Journal, 
~and with it my best wishes.” 

A teacher writes : “I send $2—one for my subscription for 1859, and one for 
the support of the Journal.” 

Another writes: ‘I send inclosed the amount of my subscription for 1859. I 
have taken the Journal two years and have been highly gratified with it.” 

A teacher in New London, says: “ Be of good cheer; you have warm friends 
in this part of the State.” 

Another in Hartford Co.—“I send inclosed $10—one of which is to pay my 
subscription for 1859—the balance for the good of the cause.” 

One teacher in Fairfield Co., a lady, sends the names of seven new subscribers 
and nine dollars. Cannot others do as much ? 

A gentleman writes, “For the inclosed ($5,) please send the Journal to the 
following persons (five names) for the year 1859.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

WE would call particular attention to the advertisements in our present number. 

Messrs. Brown, TacGarp & Cuasz publish one of the very best Arithmetics 
now before the public,—one which is daily gaining in popular favor,—as being an 
eminently concise and practical treatise. They also publish some admirable books 
for School Libraries. 

Messrs. Crossy, Nicnois & Co. advertise some excellent books for schools 
and libraries. Tower’s Grammars are deservedly popular, and just the books 
for most of our schools. They are the production of one of the most successful 
teachers of New England. These books and the admirable system of penman- 
ship published by the same firm, have recently been recommended by the Board 
of Education in Vermont, for use in all the schools of the State. Messrs. C. N. 
& Co. also publish some very good books for school and family libraries,—some 
of which we shall notice more particularly in our next. 

Messrs. Potties, Sampson & Co. and Messrs. Ticknor & FieLps announce 
a long list of very valuable works for libraries, and the former publish one of the 
leading series of reading books now before the public. 

Messrs. Hickiine, Swan & Brewer have some very excellent books, Their 
spelling book and histories are among the very best of their class. 

Messrs. Brown, CLARK, Suuparp, and J. E. Triton & Co., also publish 
some very meritorious works, Messrs. Tilton & Co. publish many very fine 
engravings and furnish directions and materials for Grecian painting. They have 
recently published a beautiful engraving designed by Darley, illustrative of the 
wedding tour of John Alden and his bride. 

Messrs. Wuirrte & Co. keep a large assortment of artists’ materials which 
they will furnish on reasonable terms 

Mr. Riteute has gained an enviable reputation as manufacturer of mathemati- 
cal instruments. 

Book notices are necessarily deferred till our next. 





